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called leader of a party, does that constitute him a judge and accuser of faith and morals? I will not accept it. It would make life intolerable.77 So the precise nature of the communication to be made to P. through McCarthy was settled, and I understood it was to be in the terms of Mr. G.7s letter to Harcourt, including the passage about Mr. G.7s own leadership.
Mr. G. then went upstairs to talk to McCarthy, and we remained below trying to persuade Mrs. G. to let Mr. G. dine with Arnold M. and the rest of us that night at the ex-Cabinet dinner on the eve of the Session. After much trouble we prevailed, and Mr. G. was well pleased when he came downstairs and found it so settled.
He reported what had passed with McCarthy, who did not know where P. was, but hoped to see him next day, and would then privately show him a short and concise letter that Mr. Gladstone would prepare. The Queen7s speech was brought in; and that not very succulent document read to us. We next discussed the line to be taken by me to Parnell, if, as I had reason to expect, I should see him next forenoon. H. wished a letter to be written direct to P., but Mr. G. felt that it would be better to write to me than to make an appeal outright to P., and to this conclusion we came. Mr. G. then sat down in his resolute way to his table, drafted the short letter to M'C., began the cardinal letter to me. We left him at work.
At 8 to dinner in Stratton Street. I sat next to Granville, and next to him was Mr. G. We were all gay enough, and as unlike as possible to a marooned crew. Towards the end of the feast Mr. G. handed G. stoutly fought any such position. "What," cried Mr. G., "because a man is what ist not lodge there."
